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disability  ratlier  tlian  because  of  age.  Widows  of 
professors  receiving  retiring-  allowances,  or 
eligible  to  receive  them,  receive  under  specified 
conditions  pensions  one-half  as  great  as  their  hus- 
bands were  receiving  or  were  entitled  to.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  sixty-five  institutions  on 
the  "Accepted  List,"  and  3].S  retiring  allowances 
are  in  force.  Of  these.  21:)  are  being  paid  to  pro- 
fessors and  forty-five  to  widows  of  professors. 
The  average  amount  of  allowance  being  i)aid  to 
professors  is  $l,-570,  while  the  average  received  by 
widows  is  $839. 

There  is  one  more  valuable  and  interesting  line 
of  activity  being  carried  on  by  the  foundation. 
This  is  the  exchange  of  secondary  school  teachers 
between  Prussia  and  the  United  States.  It  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  one  year.  The  details 
for  its  arrangement  in  Prussia  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  while  in  the 
United  Statt'N  they  are  in  those  of  the  president 


of  the  Carnegie  foundation.  During  the  year 
1909  nine  American  teachers  were  assigned  to 
Prussian  schools,  while  six  Prussian  teachers 
were  assigned  to  American  schools.  This  system 
of  exchange  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  as  yet 
too -soon  to  foresee  what  the  ultimate  successful 
plan  may  be.  The  results  up  to  the  present  time 
are  most  hopeful. 

The  trustees  of  the  foundation  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles 
Custis  Harrison.  The  trustees  include  the  presi- 
dents of  some  of  our  greatest  universities.. 
Among  them  are  found  the  names  of  Presidents 
Butler  of  Columbia,  Hadley  of  Yale,  Schurman  of 
Cornell,  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin,  and  Wilson  of 
Princeton.  The  ofificers  of  the  foundation  are : 
President.  Henry  S.  Pritchett :  treasurer,  Robert 
A.  Franks :  and  secretary.  John  G.  Bowman. 
The  offices  are  at  .jTii  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 


^    (     ,   — —  

There  arc  great  problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation,  but  the  really  greatest  prob- 
lem is  the  problem  of-  making  better  men  and  better  women  of  all  of  us. —  Theodore  Roose- 


velt. 


CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS.^ 

BV  F.    P.^RK  LEW1Si*__M_dJ^  BUFF.\L0,  N.  1. 

Two  words  which  have  attained  high  impor- 
tance in  our  vocabulary  of  to-day  are  "conserva- 
tion" and  "co-operation."  These  are  the  guide 
posts  that  indicate  the  new  spirit  of  progress  that 
is  actuating  and  dominating  our  modern  life. 
They  are  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  materialistic,  but 
of  a  spiritualized,  philosophy.  Far  from  being- 
utilitarian,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  idealis- 
tic. They  have  to  do  with  the  profoundest  of 
human  sentiments,  and  are  based  upon  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life  itself. 

When  we  as  a  people  have  been  so  deeply 
stirred  by  a  discussion  as  to  the  disposition  that 
shall  be  made  of  our  material  resources,  it  has 
not  been  wholly  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  mineral  wealth  nor  the  desire  to  preserve 
our  forests :  it  indicates  rather  the  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience  and  a  realization  such  as 
we  have  not  felt  before  of  the  obligations  which 
rest  upon  us  rightly  to  use  the  gifts  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  us. 

The  new  thought,  therefore,  and  the  new  inspira- 
tion, which  is,  indeed,  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies old.  is,  nevertheless,  most  disturbing  to  our 
complacency,  for  it  fixes  on  each  one  of  us,  to  the 
degree  that  we  are  given  to  see  and  to  know,  the 
responsibility  for  our  part  in  the  direction  and 
use  of  the  things  and  forces  that  conduce  to  the 
betterment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


The  real  wealth  of  a  people  is  in  its  immaterial, 
rather  than  its  actual,  possessions.  It  is  not  what 
we  have,  but  what  we  do  with  what  we  have,  that 
counts.  In  its  last  analysis  the  true  values  are 
found  in  the  people  themselves,  and  just  to  the 
degree  that  their  strength  of  body  and  of  char- 
acter is  increased,  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
nation  is  augmented.  The  governing  power  of 
the  nation  of  to-morrow  is  the  school  boy  of  to- 
day. The  efficiency  of  the  man  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  training  and  the  completeness  of 
the  culture — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  the 
child.  If.  in  the  progress  of  training,  we  limit  or 
destroy  any  important  function  which  he  pos- 
sesses, we  lessen  his  productive  efficiency,  and  to 
that  degree  we  rob  the  nation  of  its  potential 
wealth.  It  almost  invariably  happens  that  if  one 
wrong-  condition  exists,  it  is  associated  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  another.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  important  subject  which  has  been  given  me  to 
discuss  to-day,  I  will  assume  that  the  members 
of  this  association  are  familiar  with  the  revela- 
tions which  medical  examinations  of  our  school 
children  have  brought  to  our  notice,  because  even 
the  intelligent  reader  of  current  events  knows  of 
the  psychological  clinic  and  its  discoveries.  In 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  will  concern  my- 
self with  the  conclusions  to  which  these  oliserva- 
tions  seen-i  to  give  warrant.  I  will  endcavir  io 
show-  that  the  conditions  which  are  sL.wly  but 
-teadily  increasing  the  myopia  of  ..ur  scIumiI  chil- 

abli-    ii>    ^iib-.r.|iiciil    disease    of    llie    eyes,  are 

cau^e.  as  I  have  intin-iated  al)o-vc,  of  the  relation- 
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condition  and  another,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
inaugurate  some  basic  changes  which  would  al- 
low a  normal  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the 
integrity  of  the  organism. 

Focal  defects  in  some  degree  are  practically 
universal.  The  mathematically  perfect  eye  is  an 
ideal  never  attained.  While  eyes  that  are 
asymmetrical  even  to  a  small  extent  are  strained 
by  close  work,  such  as  reading  or  writing,  some- 
times quite  large  discrepancies  may  occasion  lit- 
tle or  no  annoyance,  if  the  eyes  are  used  only 
at  long  range ;  sailors,  soldiers,  Indians,  and 
woodmen,  generally,  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
the  open,  have  rarely  occasion  to  give  heed  to 
their  eyes  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  the  enormous 
strain  of  close  work  continued  for  from  six  to  ten 
hours  a  day,  including  the  incidental  reading  and 
writing,  with  wrong  position,  insufficient  light, 
and  poor  paper  and  badly  printed  books,  that  are 
responsible  for  the  destructive  processes  that  are 
taking  place  in  our  children's  eyes.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  strain  is  greatly 
modified  and  the  changes  take  place  less  rapidly 
if  the  extraneous  conditions  are  made  as  nearly 
right  as  possible  and  the  focal  irregularities  are 
corrected  by  suitable  glasses.  They  do  not  cease, 
however.  The  glasses  must  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  as  alterations  occur  in  the  shape  of 
the  eyeball  and  as  the  importance  of  correcting 
these  smaller  abnormalities  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  be-spectacled  nation,  and  that  there  is 
some  justification  for  the  dictum  voiced  by  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  pedagogy  of  a  western 
imiversity  who  gravely  says  that  he  has  observed 
that  some  of  the  students  on  the  campus,  of 
whom  there  are  perhaps  a  thousand  or  more, 
are  not  wearing  glasses,  and  as  it  is  inconceivable 
that  their  eyes  are  optically  perfect,  they  should 
at  once  consult  an  oculist. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  the  chief  source  of  the 
•difficulty  is  overwork  on  the  part  of  the  plastic, 
vascular,  sensitive  eyeball,  which  is  crushed  out 
of  shape  by  continuous  muscular  contraction,  no 
one  seems  to  have  recognized  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  method  of  prophylaxis,  the  only 
really  safe  and  sane  remedy;  not  in  every  little 
degree  of  defect  to  brace  up  the  eye  with  focal 
crutches,  necessary,  even  imperative,  as  they  are 
at  certain  times  and  under  certain  'conditions,  but 
to  lessen  the  hours  of  work  in  which  the  eyes  are 
subjected  to  strain.  The  labor  unions  have 
•wisely  limited  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  for 
strong  men,  whose  body  tissues  are  developed 
and  resistant,  while  we  compel  the  child  at  the 
formative  period  of  his  life  to  use  his  most  vital 
and  impressionable  eye  structure  as  much  as 
eight  hours,  and  permit  him  to  use  them  in  close, 
taxing  work  for  ten  hours  or  more  a  day.  His 
€yes  will  no  more  tolerate  such  unwarrantable 
abuse  than  will  his  muscles  or  his  brain.  Some- 
thing must  in  time  give  way,  and  usually  it  is  the 


retaining  coat,  which  gives  form  and  stability  to 
the  globe. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  not  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  have  reasons  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  splendid  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  pedagogic  methods  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Practical  work  is  being 
introduced  in  the  school,  such  as  printing,  indus- 
trial and  domestic  science,  but  in  the  funda- 
mentals we  are  still  teaching  largely  through  the 
method  of  the  printed  page.  We  have  made  a 
fetich  of  books.  We  have  become  a  reading, 
rather  than  a  thinking,  people.  We  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  most  effective  way  in  which 
knowledge  can  be  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  route 
to  the  mind.  A  picture  of  a  thing,  and  especially 
of  a  thing  in  action,  becomes  almost  immediately 
a  thought.  The  printed  word  is  not  the  thing  it- 
self. It  is  not  even  the  symbol  of  the  thing,  as 
in  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph  or  the  crude  sketches 
of  our  aborigines.  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
arbitrarily  chosen  forms,  which,  placed  in  certain 
combinations,  more  or  less  variable  as  we  modify 
our  spelling,  represents  the  symbol  of  the  thing. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  number  of  mental 
processes  that  are  required  to  enable  a  child  to 
grasp  the  idea  which  the  word  is  intended  to  con- 
vey. A  distinct  interval  of  time  can  be  recog- 
nized with  each  effort.  When  an  action  is  to  be 
expressed,  just  so  much  greater  must  be  this  in- 
terval as  it  takes  words  to  describe  it.  It  may 
be  objected  that  from  the  rriouth  to  the  ear  is 
equally  indirect,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  business 
of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  human  speech. 

The  printed  sentence,  "A  horse  runs  down  the 
street,"  is  a  flat,  colorless  statement.  What 
might  be  termed  the  ambiceptors  of  the  mind 
unconsciously  reach  out  in  twenty  different  di- 
rections to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  which 
the  words  suggest.  ''What  was  the  color  of  the 
horse?"  "Wliy  was  he  running?"  "Was  he 
afraid?"  "To  what  was  he  attached?"  "Were 
the  people  in  the  street  in  danger?"  These  ap- 
parently unnecessary  questions  of  the  child  show 
the  normal  working  of  the  brain.  That  which 
requires  a  page  of  description  is  told  in  much 
less  than  half  the  time  required  to  read  it,  and 
all  of  this  and  much  more,  if  seen,  is  compre- 
hended at  a  glance.  The  expression  of  the  face, 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and  the  human 
interest  conveyed  are  all  interpretive.  With  a 
foreign  language  still  another  additional  mental 
process  is  exacted,  and  we  find  our  students,  after 
two,  three,  or  four  years  devoted  to  the  study  of 
French  or  German,  disappointed  and  unhappy  to 
find  that  to  them  it  is  a  dead  language,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  labor  is  a  book  of  knowledge 
only ;  while  a  little  gamin  from  Palermo  or  Buda 
Pesth  will  pick  up  a  useful  vernacular  in  the 
streets,  to  which  he  will  add  a  richness  of  slang, 
and  thereby  of  vitality,  that  we  may  envy  but  can 
never  hope  to  attain. 

We  must  realize  that  there  is  another  and  more 
direct  way  of  getting  at  the  intelligence  of  the 
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child  than  that  which  we  commonly  employ 
through  the  printed  page.  I  stop  in  amazement 
at  my  own  temerity  in  daring  to  speak  thus 
frankly  on  a  pedagogic  subject,  but  I  know  that 
many  wise  teachers  share  my  belief  that  we  have 
too  many  books,  too  many  studies,  not  enough 
time  for  right  athletics  in  the  younger  classes,  not 
enough  brain  training  to  develop  mental  agility 
and  logical  thinking  in  any  of  the  classes. 

If  the  boy  is  '  ^  learn  business,  why  not  teach 
him  business  by  means  of  vEjritable  commercial 
transactions?  He  must  learn  real  values.  He 
must  know  actual  commodities.  He  must  be 
taught  to  think  not  only  to  a  point,  but  to  a  pur- 
pose. Is  there  not  a  hiatus  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  theory  of  mathematics  and  its  applica- 
tion in  manual  training?  Should  not  our  girls, 
whose  lives  are  to  be  spent  as  home-makers,  be 
instructed  specifically  and  definitely  in  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  direction  of  house- 
hold afTairs  ?  Should  they  not  be  shown  how  to 
buy  economically  and  judiciously?  One  of  the 
most  essential  factors  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
the  prodigality  of  expenditure  and  the  wasteful- 
ness in  the  use  of  domestic  supplies,  because  of 
the  lack  of  domestic  training  on  the  part  of  the 
average  housewife.  The  school  girl  cannot  know 
that  which  she  has  not  been  taught.  Might  not 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  book  education  which  she 
now  receives  be  replaced  by  a  training  that  would 
better  fit  her  for  the  obligation  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood?  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  ex- 
periment of  marriage  so  often  proves  to  be  a 
failure  and  that  the  divorce  courts  are  crowded 
with  those  seeking  to  remedy  what  has  proven  to 
them  to  be  such  an  unhappy  mistake. 

If  we  could  but  simplify  our  teaching,  make  it 
more  direct  and  personal,  harmonize  it,  give  to 
the  pupil  a  little  larger  opportunity  for  original 
thinking,  we  would  be  amazed  to  see  how  rapidly 
the  muscles  of  the  mind  would  grow,  and  how  im- 
mediate would  be  the  influence  upon  every  phase, 
not  only  of  our  private,  but  of  our  public  life. 
What  a  difference  would  be  made  in  the  lives  of 
our  people  if  the  buying  power  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  were  taught  in  our  schools. 
Why  should  we  not  teach  arithmetic  more  as  a 
mental  science  and  in  the  terms  in  which  it  forms 


a  part  of  our  daily  life?  Why  should  we  in  adult 
life  be  obliged  to  take  a  pencil  and  paper  for  the 
solving  of  every  little  problem  that  presents  it- 
self to  us?  Why  should  hours  be  spent  daily  in 
futile  note-making,  wasting  energy  and  destroy- 
ing eyes,  both  in  the  writing  and  the  reading, 
when  a  few  basic  ideas  clearly  put  to  be  thought 
about  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the  mentality 
and  to  fix  the  principle  than  the  reading  and  the 
writing  of  many  hours  would  do?  These  are 
neither  visionary  nor  theoretical  ideas  to  which  I 
am  giving  expression.  They  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  real  philosophy  of  Froebel.  They  have 
found  expression  with  marvelously  satisfactory 
results  in  our  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools.  We  have  used  them  to  some  extent, 
though  not  nearly  enough,  in  our  schools  for  the 
mentally  slow.  I  saw  a  chosen  group  of  the  lag- 
gards in  a  school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  gym- 
nastic class  following  the  rapidly-given  orders  of 
the  instructor  in  the  game  "Simon  Says,''  and 
then  imitating  the  equally  swift  motions  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  without  a  word  of  command.'  It 
was  evident  that  the  training  in  quick  co-ordina- 
tion, in  mental  alertness,  and  in  fixity  of  atten- 
tion was  vastly  more  effective  than  any  corre- 
sponding amount  of  book  work  could  possibly  be. 
If  this  were  true  of  those  whose  responses  were 
slow,  how  much  better  proportionally  would  it 
have  been  with  children  of  active  mentality  ? 
Lest  I  may  seem  to  be  wandering  from  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  let  me  say  that  the  conclu- 
sions expressed  are  not  only  relevant,  but  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  my  thesis.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Association  of  Women  Principals  of 
New  York  City,  a  number  of  eminent  oculists 
made  a  careful  examination  of  existing  condi- 
tions, and  formulated  certain  recommendations 
which  they  urged  should  be  adopted.  These 
recommendations  were  referred  by  the  board  of 
superintendents  to  a  special  committee  of  two,, 
whose  judicial  and  thoughtful  summary  of  the 
whole  matter  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

In  their  report,  the  subject  of  the  paper  to  be 
used  in  the  school  books,  the  type,  the  position  of 
the  child,  the  lighting,  are  all  considered,  not  only 
with  the  judgment  of  men  of  trained  minds,  but 
with   the   practical   knowledge   of  experienced 
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teachers.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  tliis  commit- 
tee, "to  dispense  with  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  writing."  It  is  impossible,  undoubtedly,  and 
^Iso  undesirable.  But  is  it  impracticable  to  very 
largely  limit  the  amount  of  reading  and  writing, 
-in  that  way  not  only  saving  the  eyes  from  unwar- 
rantable use,  but  by  limiting  the  hours  of  work, 
leaving  some  time  for  the  study  of  the  funda- 
mental things  of  life? 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
physiology  of  sex.  Nearly,  possibly  fully  half  of 
the  existing  blindness  is  a  direct  or  indirect  result 
■of  one  or  the  other  form  of  social  disease,  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  preventable.  A  large  pro- 
jjortion  of  the  cases  are  innocent  victims.  In  an 
equally  large  number  of  instances  these  frightful 
conditions  are  ignorantly  acquired.  No  one  can 
estimate  how  many  are  blind  or  have  lost  in 
consequence  of  infections  of  this  character.  The 
loss  of  sight  is  only  one  form  of  its  destructive 
manifestations.  It  is  filling  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  our  asylums  for  degenerates,  our  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  A  Moloch  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  yet  our  schools,  maintained  at  enor- 
mous expense,  send  out  the  young  of  both  sexes 
with  normal  appetites  and  normal  functions,  but 
with  not  a  word  of  advice  as  to  how  these  shall 
be  governed  or  directed.  Is  not  the  time  ripe 
fcr  .'rcc  a-.iu  iiaiik  discuuion  in  matters  so  vital, 
and  is  not  the  judicious  teacher,  in  conjunction 
•with  the  parent  and  the  doctor,  the  one  through 
■whom  such  instruction  should  be  given? 

Such  radical  modifications  of  method,  you  may 
say,  are  impractical  in  a  great  educational  system. 
But,  in  many  vital  ways,  ignorance  must  often 
pay  the  same  penalty  as  crime.  Pedagogy  has, 
of  late  years,  given  evidence  of  being  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  professions,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  actively  interest  the  people  in  the 
schools,  the  reciprocal  benefit  will  be  bevond  esti- 
mate. 

May  we  not  join  forces,  and  together  seek  to 
solve  the  problems  which  are  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow? 
In  the  report  of  the  superintendents,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  occur  these  words :  "Your 
committee  believes  that  this  question  cannot  be 
settled  by  educators,  publishers,  or  printers,  but 
should  be  determined  by  oculists.      The  latter 
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have  never  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  hence  can  only  give  expert  opinion 
which  is  not  based  on  evidence.  An  investiga- 
tion should  determine  the  exact  extent  to  which 
calendered  paper  is  used,  the  effect  of  such  paper 
on  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  time 
spent  by  pupils  working  continuously  at  books 
made  of  such  paper,  and  how  often  a  day  they 
do  so."  But  to  giv.e  the  work  of  such  a  commit- 
tee a  practical  value,  it  should  be  carried  out  by 
oculists  in  conjunction  with  educators,  publish- 
ers, and  printers,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  that  a  commission  of  five  experts,  in- 
cluding oculists  and  one  expert  in  lighting,  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  advisers  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cators in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  eyes  ;  that 
they  be  requested  to  prescribe  methods  of  testing 
the  eyes  and  means  of  reducing  eye  strain,  and 
that  every  facility  be  afforded  them  to  conduct 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  means  of  removing  or  modifying 
the  controllable  causes  of  defective  vision  due  to 
the  work  in  schools,"  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  arriving  at  right  and  wise  conclusions.  It  is, 
moreover,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  plan  to  pro- 
mote educational  progress  through  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  being  urged 
by  the  Department  of  Child  Hv"i»ne  of  the  Rus- 
sell .^age  l<ounclati|)n,  except  that  the  latter  con- 
templates a  staff  ot  "ten  specialists"  to  study,  in- 
vestigate, and  consult  with  local  school  men. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  which 
is  already  co-operating  with  the  committee  on 
prevention  of  blindness  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  the  Blind  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  is  prepared, 
and  will  gladly  take  up.  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Education  Association,  a  thorough  and 
practical  investigation  of  all  these  questions,  and 
from  our  joint  efforts  it  will  be  possible  to  devise 
measures  whereby  the  eyes  of  our  children  may 
be  preserved  without  in  any  degree  lessening 
their  mental  efficiency.  And  not  only  without 
adding  to  the  period  of  school  life,  but  by  limiting 
waste  effort  and  making  more  direct  the  ^methods 
of  instruction,  we  will  actually  lessen  the  length  of 
time  which  is  now  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
work  of  life. 


No  man  can  choose  what  coming  hours  may  bring 
To  him  of  need,  of  joy,  of  suffering ; 
But  what  his  soul  shall  bring  unto  each  hour 
To  meet  its  challenge — this  is  in  his  power. 

—'Priscilla  Leonard. 
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